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THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF ITS PRESIDENTS. 





HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

The incipient measures for the organization of a State Association of Teach- 
ers in Wisconsin were taken by John G. MeMynn, then Principal of Public 
Schools in Racine, seconded by Josiah L. Pickard, then Principal of Platteville 
Academy, Walter Van Ness, teacher at Fond du Lac, and others, and favored 
by the co-operation of Hon. A. P. Ladd, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. They met a few other earnest teachers at Madison, on the 12th, 
13th, and 14th days of July, 1853, when an organization was effected under the 


following Constitution : 
CONSTITUTION. 


Articte I. This Association shall be called Zhe Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and shall have for its object the mutual improvement of its members, and 
the advancement of public education throughout the State. 

ArtictE II. The Association shall consist of persons engaged in teaching in 
this State, who shall pay one dollar annually. Honorary members may be 
elected at any annual meeting, who may, by the payment of the annual fee, 
become acting members.* 

ArticLE III. The officers of this Association shall be a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Board of five Counselors, who, with 
the President and Secretary, shall constitute an Executive Committee—any 
three of whom shall be a quorum—to be elected by ballot at each annual 
meeting. 

ArticLte IV. The duties of the President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
Treasurer shall be such as pertain to the same offices in similar associations. 

ArticLE V. The Executive Committee shall arrange business, procure lec- 
turers for the same, and through the Secretary of the Association, who shall be, 
ex-officio, their Secretary, conduct such correspondence as may be deemed ad- 
visable. They shall also have power to call special meetings of the Association, 
to fill all vacancies occurring in the offices, and shall make to the Association 
an annual report of their proceedings. 

Articte VI. The annual meeting shall be held at such time and place as the 
Executive Committee may designate; and any five members, who shall meet at 
a regular or special meeting, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 





* This article was amended to its present form at the next meeting, having at first in- 
cluded persons not engaged in teaching. 
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ArticLE VII. This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting of 
the Association, by a vote of two-thirds of the members present. 


To this Constitution the following names were appended as the original 
members:—J. L. Pickard, Platteville; W. Van Ness, Fond du Lac; J. L. Enos, 
Madison; R. O. Kellogg, Appleton; J. G. McMynn, Racine; S. G. Stacy, 
Madison; J. H. Lathrop, (Chancellor of the State University,) Madison; and 
C. B. Goodrich, Mineral Point. 

The officers elected for the year were as follows: 

President, 
JOHN G. McMYNN, Racine. 
Vice Presidents, 
J. L. Pickarp, Platteville. C. S. Cuase, Racine. J. L. Enos, Madison. 
Secretary, 
W. Van Ness, Fond du Lac. 
Treasurer, 
E. Hopgrs, Fond du Lac. 
Counselors, 
S. G. Stacy, Madison. R. 0. Kettoge, Appleton. 
C. B. Goopricu, Mineral Point. J. T. Mitts, Lancaster. 
C. Cuixps, Beloit. 

Tue Seconp MEETING, OR THE First ANNIVERSARY, was held at Madison, on 
the 9th, 10th, and 11th days of August, 1854, under the officers elected as 
above mentioned. The attendance from abroad was very small; few railroad 
facilities existed; the State was then rapidly settling; teachers were scat- 
tered and unacquainted with each other. Nevertheless the proceedings were 
spirited, and it was determined to persevere. Addresses were delivered by 
John G. MceMynn, President, ‘“ On the Condition and Modes of Improving Public 
Schools ;” E. Hodges, of Fond du Lac, on “‘ The Mission of our Publie Schools,” 
and J. L. Pickard, of Platteville, on ‘‘ The Relation of the Teacher to his Patron.” 
Earnest discussions were held upon the subjects of the addresses and the need 
of an Educational Journal, Teachers’ Institutes, and a State Normal School. A 
committee was appointed to memorialize the Legislature upon the educational 
wants of the State, and the co-operation of the State Superintendent, Hon. A. 
H. Wright, was sought. 

These addresses, with the minutes of the session, were printed, and exten- 
sively circulated through the State. 

Tue Tuirp ANNUAL MEETING, oR SECOND ANNIVERSARY, was held at Racine, 
commencing August 15, 1855, with an attendance of about 150, with a great 
increase of interest, and under the following officers elected in 1854: 

President—John G. McMynn, of Racine; Vice-Presidents—C. B. Goodrich, of 
Mineral Point; R. 0. Kellogg, of Appleton; and 0. M. Conover, of Madison. 
Secretary—D. Y. Kilgore, of Madison. Treasurer—E. Hodges, of Fond du Lac. 
Counselors—J. L. Pickard, of Platteville; W. Van Ness, of Fond du Lac; C. 
Childs, of Beloit; J. W. Sterling and S. G. Stacy, of Madison. 
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The publication of a periodical entitled the ‘‘ Wisconsin Educational Journal” 
had been maintained for some months, at Janesville, by Hon. James Sutherland, 
under the editorial care of George 8. Dodge. The publication was now tendered 
to the Association, which was accepted, and a committee appointed to made 
the necessary arrangements. In March following was issued at Racine the first 
number of the publication, under the auspices of the Association, with the title 
of the ‘‘ Wisconsin Journal of Education,” J. G. MeMynn having been appointed 
editor. The publication in the new form has continued through eight volumes. 

Resolutions were adopted after discussion, urging the Legislature to establish 
a “Reform School for Juvenile Offenders,” and to make provision for “the gra- 
dation of schools in the cities and larger villages of the State.” A Reform 
School has since been established, substantially as recommended, and both 
general and special enactments have been granted, which have facilitated the 


grading of schools. 
Essays were read by R. 0. Kellogg, Milwaukee, on ‘‘ The Teacher's Profession,” 


J. L. Pickard, Platteville, on “ Zhe Proper Course of Studies to be pursued in 
Public Schools,” and J. G. MeMynn, Racine, on “ The Best Means of Securing 
School Attendance.” 

Addresses were delivered by Rev. A. C. Barry, of Racine, on “ Zhe Work of 
the Teacher,” Horace Rublee, Esq., Madison; on ‘“ Zhe Office of the Teacher ;” 
Wm. A. White, Esq., on ‘‘ Education as Connected with the Development of the 
West,” and George 8. Dodge, Esq., Janesville, on ‘‘ Zhe Best Means of Elevating 


our Publie Schools.” 
Tue Fourtu ANNUAL MEETING, OR TuIRD ANNIVERSARY, was held at Beloit, 


commencing August 20, 1856, with an attendance of about 175, and under the 


following officers: 
President—J. L. Pickard, Platteville; Vice Presidents—W. Van Ness, Fond 


du Lac; W. C. Dustin, Beloit; V. Butler, Kenosha; Secretary—D. Y. Kilgore ; 
Counselors—J. G. McMynn, Racine; A. C. Spicer, Milton; A. J. Craig, Mil- 
waukee ; C. B. Goodrich, Mineral Point; M. P. Kinney, Racine. 

Discussions were held upon the question of licensing teachers who habitually 
use tobacco, intoxicating drinks, and profane language; upon the ‘“ /mprove- 
ment Needed in School Architecture ;” and upon “ Normal Schools.” A committee 
was appointed to report upon the last subject at the next meeting. 

Addresses were delivered by the President, J. L. Pickard, upon “ Jrials in 
Teaching ;” and by Prof. J. Emerson, of Beloit College, on “ History—its office 
in the work of Education.” 

Tue Firrn Mertinc, or Fourtn ANNIVERSARY, was held at Waukesha, com- 
mencing August 12, 1857. The attendance was about two hundred, and the 


officers were as follows: 
President—A. C. Spicer, Milton; Vice-Presidents—M. P. Kinney, Racine; F. 


W. Fisk, Beloit; D. Y. Kilgore, Madison ; Secretary—A. A. Griffith, Waukesha; 
Treasurer—J. G. McMynn, Racine; Counselors—J. L. Pickard, Platteville; F. 
€. Pomeroy, Milwaukee ; A. C. Barry, Sylvania; A. Pickett, Oshkosh; H. W. 
Collins, Janesville. 
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A Report was made in behalf of the committee appointed at the previous 
meeting, on the “‘ Necessity of Normal Schools,” (and other improvements in 
the general school system of tha State,) by A. Pickett, of Horicon. An earnest 
but indecisive discussion arose, and a Committee, consisting of Messrs. Pickett, 
Pradt and Griffith was appointed to report further at the next meeting. 

Reports were read by Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, on “ Instruction in 
Christian Morality in Publie Schools ;” Mrs. Walker, of Racine, on ‘“ Methods of 
Teaching ;” D, J. Holmes, of Sheboygan, on ‘“ The Best Method of Securing 
ai and Punctual Attendance at School ;” and A. A. Griffith, of Waukesha, 

“ Reading,” with illustrations. 

ph sian were delivered by A. C. Spicer, (President’s opening,) on ‘‘ Dignity 
of the Teacher's Profession ;” J. G. McMynn, of Racine, on “Aims of the Hdu- 
cator ;” Prof. J. B. Turner, of Illinois, on ‘‘ Anowledye and Wisdom,” N. C. 
Calkins, of New York city, on ‘‘ The School of Former Days, Contrasted with the 
School of the Present Time ;” D. Y. Kilgore, of Madison, on ‘‘ What Constitutes a 
Teacher ;” and Prof. D. Reed, of Madison, on ‘ Importance of the Study of Civil 
Polity in Common Schools.” 

Resolutions affirming an equality of school privileges to the female sex—the 
adoption of a system of exchange of maps, drawings, &c., between schools, and 
an exclusion of children under six years of age from school, were discussed and 
passed. 

Tue Srxtn MEETING, or FirtH ANNIVERSARY, was held at Portage, commenc- 
ing August 8th, 1858, with an attendance of 250 members. The officers were: 

President—O. M. Conover, of Madison; Vice-Presidents—Col. M. Frank, of 
Kenosha; R. C. Parsons, of Mineral Point ; Secretary--J. W. Strong, of Beloit; 
Treasurer—J. G. MeMynn, of Racine; Counselors—A. J. Craig, Palmyra; D. 
Y. Kilgore, of Madison; J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan; F. ©. Pomeroy, of Mil- 
waukee; A. A. Griffith, of Waukesha. 

A report by A. Pickett, of Horicon, in behalf of the Committeé on the re- 
vision of the School Law was adopted. The provisions recommended were in 
substance, the following: 

1. The union of the districts of each town, village, or city, under one Board, 
each local district electing a member of the Board, and this Board to have the 
power of establishing schools of different grades as required, and to elect a 
secretary, who should be ex-officio Inspector or Superintendent of Schools. 

2. The inspectors of the several Union districts of each county, or other 
territory designated for that purpose, to form a County Board of Education, 
and to appoint a Superintendent for the county, or other territory forming a 
Superintendent district. 

3. The several superinteudents of the State thus appointed to constitute a 
State Board of Education, of whom the State Superintendent should be Presi- 
dent, and the Chancellor of the University and the Principals of Normal Schools 
ex-officio members. 

Rev. J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan, in behalf the same committee, reported 
upon the separate subject of Normal Schools, concluding with the following 


plan of Normal instruction, which was adopted: 
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1, Model instruction in a model school connected with the high school of 
each town or other high school district, together with suitable encouragement 
to pupils who aspire to become teachers. 

2. Efforts at self-improvement, in town associations of teachers, assembling 
— at the central school, under the direction of the Principal of the High 

“s. Semi-annual institutes, held under the direction of County Superinten- 
dents, and aided by the State. 

4. An itinerant Normal faculty, who, in conjunction with the County Su- 
perintendents, shall give instruction to the institutes. 

5. Normal Academies, furnishing a disciplinary course of instruction, but 
aiming especially to impart both the general and technical ability to teach. 

6. A Normal School proper, as a State institution, and forming one of the 
several schools that make up a complete university. 

Resolutions were adopted, favoring the general introduction of music, and 
indorsing the recommendation of Hon. L. C. Draper, State Superintendent, that 
the Bible be used in the publie schools. 

Essays were read by S. H. Carpenter, Assistant State Superintendont, on 
“ Education, a Mental Possession ;? A. M. May, Ripon, on “ Phonetics ;” J. W. 
Strong, of Beloit, on “ Vocal Music in Common Schools ;” and J. W. Hoyt, of 
Madison, on “‘ Public Hducation—the Need of the People and the Duty of the State.” 

Addresses were delivered by Prof. 0. M. Conover, President, on ‘‘.A Perfect 
School System ; Rey. A. L. Chapin, D. D., of Beloit College, on “ The True End 
of the Work of Educatton, and the Reciprocal Relations of its Different Depart- 
ments ;” and Prof. N. Bateman, of Illinois, on ‘‘ School Government.” 

Tue SeventH MEETING, on SixtH ANNIVERSARY was held at Madison, on the 
26th, 27th, 28th and 29th days of July, 1859, under the following officers: 

President—A. Pickett, Horicon; Vice Presidents—J. E. Munger, Oshkosh ; 
T. C. Barden, Portage City; W. C. Sandford, Beloit; Sreretary—J. W. Strong, 
Beloit; Zreasurer—J. C. Pickard, Madison; Counselors—J. B. Pradt, Sheboy- 
gan; J. Johnson, Janesville ; A. J. Craig, Palmyra; 8. T. Lockwood, Burling- 
ton; A. W. May, Ripon. 

The attendance upon this meeting was unprecedently large, amounting to 
350 teachers, very unusual interest being excited by the presence of Hon. Henry 
Barnard, LL. D., his inauguration as Chancellor of the State University, and 
his announcement of his plan of operations as Agent of the Board of Regents 
of Normal Schools. Discussions were held upon the revision of the school 
laws, and upon moral instruction in schools—the former following a report on 
that subject by Rev. J. B. Pradt, in behalf ofthe standing committee. 

Essays were read by Miss E. L. Bissell, Prairie du Chien, on ‘“ Female Edu- 
cation ;” E. P. Larkin, Milwaukee, on “ Moral Culture ;” E. C. Johnson, Fond 
du Lae,’on “ Mental Culture ;’ and Rev. M. P. Kinney, Racine, on “ Religious 
Instruction.” 

Addresses were delivered by A. Pickett, President’s Opening, on “‘ Nature of 
the Teacher’s Work ;” Prof. J. D. Butler, of the State University, on ‘‘ Zhe Clas- 
sics ;»” and Prof. Daniels, State Geologist, on “‘ Physical Geography and Geology.” 

Chancellor Barnard also addressed the Association, explaining his relation to 
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the public schools of the State, as agent of the Board of Normal Regents, and 
stating what he hoped to accomplish through lectures and Teachers’ Institutes, 
if supported by the hearty co-operation of teachers and friends of education. 

Resolutions were adopted of welcome, and pledging co-operation to the new 
Chancellor of the University, and agent of the Normal Regents—in favor of the 
study of the classics and the German language, and of a systematic and com- 
prehensive course of instruction in the public schools, from the primary schools 
to the university—of the daily use of the Bible—the employment of female 
teachers with equal pay when equally well qualified—and the formation of 
county or town Teachers’ Associations, and recommending the American Journal 
of Education. 

Tue ErentuH MeExrtTING, oR SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY, Was held at Milwaukee, the 
Ist, 2d and 3d days of August, 1860, with an attendance of 250, under the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President—Rev. J. B. Pradt, Madison; Vice Presidents—Rev. M. P. Kinney, 
Racine; George Gale, Trempealeau; J. J. McIntire, Berlin; Secretary—James 
H. Magotin, Portage; Zreaswrer—E. 8. Green, Waukesha; Counselors—A. J. 
Craig, Palmyra; E. C. Johnson, Fond du Lac; J. L. Pickard, Platteville; E. 
P. Larkin, Milwaukee ; T. J. Conatty, Kenosha. 

A Report was read by Dr. J. H. Magoffin, of Portage, on behalf of a commit- 
tee, on the history of the Association during the first seven years of its ex- 
istence. 

An essay was read by Mrs. H. S. Zoller, Portage, on ‘‘ The Necessity of Moral 
Instruction,” and one, prepared by Mrs. J. W. Hoyt, of Madison, on the ‘ Hor- 
ticultural Embellishment of School House Grounds.” 

Addresses were delivered by Rev. J. B. Pradt, President, on ‘“ Self-Control 
the End of Education ;’ D. 8. Wentworth, of Chicago, on ‘‘ School Discipline ;” 
Aug. Kursteiner, of Milwaukee, on ‘“ Physical Education ;” Prof. 8. A. Bean, 
of Waukesha, on “ Language ;” and Rev. R. Parks, President of Racine College, 
on the “ English Language.” 

Resolutions were discussed and adopted in favor of an extension of the sys- 
tem of public instruction; of County Superintendency and a higher standard 
of qualification in teachers; and recognizing the ability of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes held by the agent of the Normal Regents last year, and pledging co-oper- 
ation in carrying out the plans. 

Tue Nintn MEETING, or E1GutH ANNIVERSARY, was held in Fond du Lac, on 
the 30th and 31st days of July, and the Ist and 2d days of August, 1861, with 
an attendance of 275, under the following officers: 

President—A. J. Craig, of Madison; Vice-Presidents--W. C. Whitford, Milton; 
T. J. Conatty, Kenosha; 8. D. Gaylord, Oshkosh; Secretary—-S. H. Peabody, 
Fond du Lac; Zreasurer—J. B. Pradt, Madison; Cownselors—J. B. Mason, La 
Crosse; S. H. Warren, Hazel Green; A. Pickett, Horicon; Miss M.S. Merrille, 
Fond du Lac; Miss Jennie 8. Joselyn, Platteville. 
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The exercises were this year in part of a practical character, like those at 
Teachers’ Institutes, and were conducted by several leading teachers of the 
State, assisted by W. H. Wells, Superintent of Schools of Chicago, and A. §. 
Welch, Principal of the Michigan Normal School. 

Essays were read by L. H. Warren, Darlington, on “ Primary Instruction ;” 
and J. Ford, Milwaukee, on ‘‘ Object Teaching.” 

Addresses and lectures were delivered by A. J. Craig, President, on ‘* The 
Progress of Education in the State During the Year >” J. G. McMynn, on “ The 
Qualifications of Primary Teachers ;’ Hon. H. C. Hickock, ex-State Superinten- 
dent of Pennsylvania, on ‘‘ Educational Agencies ;” Hon. W. H. Wells, Chicago, 
on “The Science of Teaching;” A. S. Welch, Prin. Mich. Normal School, on ‘‘Con- 
versation ;” Hon. H. Seymour, of New York, on the ‘ Importance of the Common 
School ; and Hon. J. L. Pickard, on the ‘ Jmportance of the Teacher's Work.” 

Resolutions, approving the creation of the office of County Superintendent, 
and the choice of practical educators to fill the same—in favor of maintaining 
a high standard of attainment in the science and method of teaching, as well 
as thorough elementary knowledge of studies, in candidates for teaching—of 
maintaining the appropriations for schools in spite of the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the country—and the establishment of a class of primary schools fo 
very small and backward children, were discussed and passed. 

Tue Tenta MEETING, oR NINTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ASSOCIATION, was held in 
Janesville on the 29th, 30th, and 31st days of July, and the lst day of August, 
1862, with an attendance of 300, under the following officers: 

President—Jonathan Ford of Milwaukee ; Vice-Presidents—R. Z. Mason, Ap- 
pleton; J. E. Pilsbury, Mineral Point: J. J. M. Angear, Berlin; Secretary, 
8. H. Peabody, Fond du Lac; Treasurer—J. B. Pradt, Madison ; Counselors— 
8. D. Gaylord, Oshkosh ; S. H. Peabody, Fond du Lac; R. L. Reed, Watertown ; 
J. McAlister, Milwaukee ; A. Pickett, Horicon. 

Practical “‘ Institute” exercises were introduced to considerable extent as at 
the last meeting, and the occasion was rendered one of new interest from the 
sessions, alternating with those of the Association, of the primary meeting of 
the County Superintendents. 

An essay was read by Hon. J. L. Pickard, on “High Schools a Necessary 
Part of our Public System;” and lectures were given by Prof. J. B. M. Sill, of 
Michigan, on ‘“‘ Graded Schools ;” Prof. E. 8. Carr, of the State University, on 
“ Chemistry and Geology ;” and by Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, of Beloit College, on 
“ Arnold as a Teacher.” 

Addresses were delivered by J. Ford, President, on ‘‘ The Independent 
Teacher ;” Hon. N. Bateman, Supt. of Pub. Inst., Ills., on “ National Education ;” 
and Hon. J. M. Gregory, Supt. Pub. Inst., of Michigan, on ‘“ Education and 
Destiny.” 

No discussions were held or resolutions passed at this meeting upon educa- 
tional topics, except by the Convention of Couuty Superintendents. 
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Tue ELeventa MEETING, oR TENTH ANNIVERSARY, was held at Kenosha, on 
the 28th, 29th, 30th and 31st days of July, 1868, with an attendance of 250, 
under the following officers: 

President—S. H. Peabody, Fond du Lac; Vice-Presidents—N. E. Goldthwaite, 
Fox Lake; Miss Adah F. Pearson, Janesville; Mrs. H. 8. Zoller, Racine; 
Secretary—S. T. Lockwood, Janesville; Zreaswrer—Rev. J. B. Pradt, Madison ; 
Counselors—A. J. Cheney, Delavan; B, A. Barlow, Albion; J. K. Purdy, Fort 
Atkinson; S. D. Gaylord, Oshkosh. 

The occasion was again rendered interesting by the sessions, in connection 
with the Association, of the Second Convention of the County Superinten- 
dents, and practical exercises were again also introduced. 

Essays were read by G. H. Hascall, of Battle Creek, Michigan, on “ Physical 
Education ;” F. C. Pomeroy, Milwaukee, on ‘‘ Mental Arithmetic ;” 8. T. Lock- 
wood, on “ Sports Suitable for School Grounds ;” and one by Hon. J. L. Pickard, 
entitled “ Bird’s Hye View of the Profession.” 

Addresses were delivered by S. H. Peabody, President, on ‘ Educational 
Landmarks ;” Prof, J. Emerson, D. D., of Beloit College, on “‘ Poplar Educa- 
tion ;” President R. Edwards, of Illinois Normal University, on ‘* Zhe Influence 
of Teaching upon the Character of the Teacher ;” Hon. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, 
on the “ Self-Hducation of Teachers ;” and Col. J. G. McMynn, of Racine, on 
the “ Relation of Teachers to the Present State of the Country.” 

Discussions were conducted by the Convention of County Superintendents, 
some other persons participating, upon “School Attendance,” “ Test of Abiiity to 
Teach,” and ‘* School Visitation.” 

A report was presented by Rev. J. B. Pradt, on behalf of the committee on 
the “Revision of the School Laws,” concluding with the following resolutions, 
which were adopted after discussion, with the exception of the 9th section of 
the first resolution: 


I. Resolved, That in the judgment of this Association the proper efficiency 
of our Public School system requires: 

1, A plan of Town Organization of the schools. 

2. The general introduction, as far practicable, of graded schools. 

3. More attention to school architecture, and a better supply of school ap- 
paratus. 

4. The carrying out of the intention of the Constitution in regard to school 
libraries. 


5. More earnest and systematic attention to the physical, wsthetic, moral, 
and religious training of children in the schools, as well as more enlightened 
methods of instruction and intellectual development. 


6. The appropriation of aid bv the State to the holding of Teachers’ In- 
stitutes. 


7. The establishment of a series of Normal Schools, and the appointment 
of Normal Superintendents over those districts, who shall constitute a State 
Board of Education. 

8. The establishment of a grade of permanent or professional teachers’ 
certificates to be granted to graduates of Normal Schools, and to others who 
pass the requisite examination. 
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9. The selection of County Superintendents from the number of those who 
hold such certificates, or equivalent credentials. 

10, The establishment of a Polytechnic Institution for the promotion of 
agriculture and other industrial pursuits, with provision for military education. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, whose duty it shall be to bring 
these measures before the Legislature, in such a manner and at such times as 
they shall deem most proper, and as they shall be instructed by the Association. 

Resolved, That the County and City Superintendents be requested to co-op- 
erate with the committee in circulating petitions to the Legislature to grant 
such acts as they may deem desirable from time to time. 

The following resolutions were also adopted: 

Resolved, That while we miss from our annual session many who have been 
wont to meet with us, we are proud of their self-sacrificing patriotism and de- 
votion to the country; that we have heard with pride of their deeds of heroic 
bravery on the battle-field; that we send to the living to-day a meed of praise 
from swelling hearts, and that the dead are embalmed forever in our memories. 

Resolved, That we as citizens, and especially as educators, feel it our im- 
perative duty to support the Administration under its present trying circum- 
stances, and to instil into the minds ofthe youth intrusted to our care the most 
unswerving patriotism and love for our noble Republic. 

Tue Twetrru MretinG will be held at the call of the Executive Committee, 
under the following officers elected in 1863: 

President—C. H. Allen, Madison; Vice-Presidents—S. T. Lockwood, Janes- 
ville; Miss M. A. Merrille, Fond du Lac; Miss F. C. Sutherland, Monroe ; 
Secretary—A. J. Cheney, Delavan; Zrersurer—J. P. Pradt, Madison; Coun- 
selors—A. Pickett, Horicon; I. Stone, Kenosha; S. D. Gaylord, Sheboygan ; 
A. D. Hendrickson, Waukesha.—Barnard’s American Journal of Education. 





Nore.—The preceding sketch was condensed from a History of the Association read at 
the kighth Annual Meeting, and from the published proceedings. 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





JOHN G. MCMYNN. 


Joun G. McMyny, first President of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
was born in Montgomery county, N. Y., in 1824, and was left at an early age 
to make his own way in the world. While yet a lad upon a farm he resolved 
to secure a collegiate education, which he accomplished, but with many a diffi- 
culty aud struggles He began classical studies, with a fair English education, 
at Union village, Washington county, N. Y., and in two years entered the 
Sophomore class of Williams College, in 1845. Having spent three winter 
terms in teaching in New York, Vermont and Massachusetts, he graduated in 
1848. 

Removing to Wisconsin, Mr. McMynn commenced the study of law ; but be- 
lieving that he could be more useful as a teacher, he engaged again in that 
work at Kenosha; and during five years’ labor, laid the foundation and reared 
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much of the superstructure of her excellent system of graded schools—the first 
in Wisconsin. In 1853, he took charge of the High School at Racine, where 
the same energy and success characterized his labors—the schools of that city 
obtaining under him and his coadjutor, Rev. M. P. Kinney, the superintendent, 
a reputation extending far beyond the State. 

In 1859, he carried out a long cherished design of a trip to Europe, visiting 
England, Scotland, and portious of the continent, and bestowing careful atten- 
tion upon their educational and social condition. Returning to Racine, he re- 
mained in charge of the High School till 1861, but soon after entered the 
service as Major of the Tenth Regiment of Wisconsin Infantry, forming part 
of the Army of the Cumberland. Rising to the command of the regiment, he 
enjoyed In a iarge degree the confidence and esteem of his superiors, among 
them Generals Mitchell, Rousseau, and Harris. After two years’ service he 
resigned, on account of the ill-health of his wife, and has recently declined, 
for the same reason, an appointment as Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
Washington Territory. 

Mr. McMynn was the editor of the ‘‘ Wisconsin Journal of Education,” (the 
State patronage for which he secured) from its commencement in March, 1856, 
till September, 1857; has been a member of the Board of Regents of the 
University ; in 1863 was appointed Agent of thé Board of Normal Regents for 
the examination of Normal Classes in the State; and has recently received the 
appointment of Principal of the Normal School at Winona, in Minnesota. 


JOSIAH L. PICKARD. 


JostaH Litre Pickarp, the second President of the Association, was the 
eldest son of Samuel and Sarah Pickard, and was born in Rowley, Essex 
county, Massachusetts, March 17, 1824. His preparation for college was at the 
Academy in Lewiston, Maine, studying winters and working during the sum- 
mers upon his father’s farm. Entering Bowdoin College the second term of 
the Sophomore year, he graduated in 1844. He had taught a public school in 
Minot, Maine, in the winter of 1842-8; and immediately after leaving college, > 
took charge of North Conway Academy in N. H., where he remained till De- 
cember, 1845. He then removed to Elizabeth, Jo-Davies county, Illinois, and 
in November, 1846, to Platteville, Grant county, Wisconsin, where he took 
charge of a newly organized academy, and remained till December, 1859, a 
period of thirteen years. 

Mr. Pickard opened the Academy at Platteville, 1859, with five students, 
and left it with an attendance of nearly two hundred; and in all, more than 
twelve hundred different pupils were under his instruction, a large number 
pursuing the regular course of study; while the institution has long been a 
nursery of teachers for the common schools. But a severe attack of illness in 
1859, followed by prostration of the nervous system, compelled a change of 


occupation. Accepting therefore, a nomination for the office of State Super- 
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intendent of Schools, he was elected in November, 1859, and entered upon his 
duties on the first of January following. It was his hope that a temporary re- 
lease from the confinement of the school-room might restore his former sound 
and vigorous health ; but impaired eyesight, pronounced by occulists to proceed 
from incurable amaurosis, and to require an active out-door life and work, for- 
bade a return to teaching. He has continued in his present position four 
years, and has recently been a third time elected—the best evidence of the 
success and acceptance with which he has discharged the duties of his office. 
Although he had not been engaged to any great extent in the public schools, 
yet he had learned to consider attentively their wants while preparing large 
numbers of his students for their work as teachers, and entered upon his pres- 
ent duties with a degree of professional fitness not always found in similar 
officers. Leaving much of the sedentary work of the office to his able assistant, 
Mr. A. J. Craig, he has labored much more than any former incumbent in its 
outward work, particularly in institutes, conventions, associations, and public 
addresses, and with an effect most beneficial to the interests of education. 


AMBROSE C. SPICER. 


AmprosE Coates Spicer, the third President of the Association, was born in 
Independence, Allegany county, New York, July 31, 1820. Reared in a newly 
settled and “lumbering region,” his early advantages for education were quite 
limited; and, after the age of twelve, he was inured to hard labor. But deter- 
mined upon improvement and usefulness, the first summer of his majority found 
him laboring on the excavation for the Genessee Valley Canal to earn the means 
of attending the academy at Alfred, in his native county, in the autumn. Too 
close application to study brought on failure of health and eyesight; but re- 
covering, and renewing study in the academy, with frequent alternations of 
labor, teaching his first school in 1843-4, (and several winters aftewards,) and 
finally assisting in the academy, he entered the Junior class of Oberlin College, 
Ohio, in 1848. After more interruptions from ill-health, and two intervals of 
teaching, the last in Deruyter Institute, N. Y., he graduated at Union College, 
in 1850. Removing soon after to Wisconsin, he taught several terms in the 
Academy at Milton, then in the Janesville Wesleyan Seminary, and returning 
to Milton, remained in the Academy there four years. While thus employed, 
he was active in procuring the passage of a bill by the Legislature of Wiscon- ~ 
sin, appropriating twenty-five per cent. of the income of the swamp and overflow- 
dd lands donated by Congress, to the aid of Normal School and institutions 
maintaing “‘ Normal Classes,” and was twice appointed one of the “ Board of 
Regents,” to manage and disburse the fund thus set apart. He returned to his 
native county in New York with impaired health in 1858, and taught from time 
to time, as he was able, in Rushford Academy and the Wellsville Union School 
and rendered some assistance in Alfred Academy, now Alfred University. 
Removing again to Wisconsin in 1863, he took charge of the Walworth Acad- 
emy, Walworth county. 
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O. M. CONOVER. 


O. M. Conover, the fourth President of the Association, was born in Dayton, 
Ohio, October 7, 1825. His early education was in the schools, and especially 
in the “Old Academy,” of his native city, of which latter, Mr. E. E. Barney 
was, at that period, the skiliful and accomplished instructor—one who antici- 
pated,and practiced many of the recent improvements in education. His sub- 
sequent classical training preparatory to college was in the same academy, and 
principally under Rev. Frederic Snyder. Both these gentlemen were gradu- 
ates of Union College, the latter taking his degree with high honor. Mr. 
Conover entered the Junior class of the Miami University, Ohio, in 1842; but 
becoming dissatisfied with the character of that institution, he entered the 
next year the college of New Jersey, at Princeton, where he graduated in 1844, 
The next two years were spent in teaching, first near Lexington, Ky., and after- 
ward in the academy of his native place. In 1846, he he entered the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, and after three years’ study, graduated in 1849. In 
1850, he was appointed professor of ancient languages in the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, and filled that chair acceptably until 1858. Since that 
date, with the exception of eighteen months’ service, in 1859 and 1860, as 
Principal of the High School at Madison, Wis., and of three months in 1861, 
filling a temporary vacancy in the Milton Academy, in the same State, Mr. 
Conover’s pursuits have been disconnected with the work of education. He is 
now engaged in law-reporting for the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, and is like- 
wise the State Librarian. 


AARON PICKETT. 


Aaron Pickett, the fifth President of the Association, was born in Andover, 
Ashtabula county, Ohio, May 6, 1826. His parents were natives of Massachu- 
setts, and had both been successful teachers. He was one of a numerous family, 
religiously and industriously reared, after the salutary New England manner, 
upon a large farm. Among his educational advantages beyond the family 
hearth-stone, he remembers with much gratitude and respect the instructions 
of an admirable teacher—one of a renowned family of teachers, of Jefferson, 
in his native county—Miss Flora Atkins. Mr. Pickett enjoyed for several 
years, at intervals, the advantages of Kingsville Academy, then in charge of Z. 
8. Graves, since President of Winchester Female College, Tennessee. He 
first taught a district school in 1843, and for three successive winters. Five 
years were then spent , first in charge of the Academy at Nelson, and then of 
that in Windham, both in Portage county, Ohio, where, through excessive ex- 
ertions, health failed, and a change of occupation was pronounced necessary. 
In 1853, Mr. Pickett removed to Winnebago county, Wisconsin. Finding his 
health improved, after a few months, by rural pursuits, he took charge for three 
winters of the public school in the village of Winneconne, then taught a term 
in the city of Oshkosh, and one in Racine. For the past seven years he has 
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been principal of the Union school at Horicon, where his success and accep- 
tance have been most flattering ; the school, in its several departments, being 
one of the best in the State. As chairman of a standing committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association on the “Revision of the School Laws” of the 
State, he has also rendered important service. During twenty years’ teaching 
(seven only in the winter) Mr. Pickett has never but once punished with a blow 
that caused pain, and has passed several entire terms with no punishment be- 
yondareprimand. In connection with his brother, J. L. Pickett, he has written 
and published one edition of a treatise on English grammar. 


A. J. CRAIG. 


A. J. Craic, the seventh President of the Association, was born in Orange 
county, N. Y., November 11, 1823, and received his early education in the 
common schools, but, like many an American youth, continued successfully a 
work of self-improvement in scientific and classical study. He resided in west- 
ern New York till 1843, when he removed to Wisconsin. Occasionally spend- 
ing his winters in teaching until 1864, he was then appointed Principal of the 
Fourth Ward Public School in Milwaukee, where he remained two years. In 
1857, he became resident editor of the ‘Wisconsin Journal of Education,” 
and continued such for a term of nearly three years. In January, 1860, he 
was appointed assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction. As editor and 
superintendent, Mr. Craig has rendered important services to the cause of pub- 
lic education in his adopted State. In 1859, he was a member of the Lower 
House of the State Legislature, and was chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation. Here, in behalf of the State Teachers’ Association, he brought for- 
ward and advocated important improvements in the school system of the 
State. Mr. Craig is now acting as Adjutant of the Fortieth Regiment Wis- 
consin Hundred Day Volunteers. 


JONATHAN FORD. 


JonaTHAN Forp, the eighth President of the Association, was born in Broome 
county, N. Y., in 1814, and was the son of a Presbyterian clergyman, who was 
settled for several years at Elmira. Mr. Ford graduated at Williams College 
with the class of 1839. Subsequently he had charge for two vears of an 
academy at Claverack, N. Y., and for eight years was Principal of the academy 
at Hudson. After his removal to Wisconsin, Mr. Ford was Principal of one of 
the ward schools in the city of Milwaukee, and served a term (1859-60) as Su- 
perintendent of the Public Schools of that city. To this position he brought 
not only educational skill and experience, but efficient business habits, 
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SELIM H. PEABODY. 


Serr Hosart Peasopy, the ninth President of the Association, was born in 
Rockingham, Vt., August 20, 1829. His father, though engaged in other oc- 
cupations, was also an ingenious and successful teacher in the winter schools, 
and from him his son recived much of his early education. Deprived of his 
father at the age of thirteen, he was enabled, through the kindness of a gentle- 
man in Boston, to attend the public Latin school in that city for a season; but 
his preparation for college was effected principally while paying his own way 
by his own exertions. He taught his first school in the winter of 1847-8, 
at Lowell, Mass.; his second, in Braintree ; and after assisting the Principal of 
Nashua Academy, N. H., during the summer of 1848, entered the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington, in the Fall. Still teaching winters, and through his 
Junior year assisting in the High School of Burlington, but maintaining his rank 
in college, he graduated honorably in 1852, with a more than ordinary pro- 
ficiency in mathematical studies. Immediately afterward, he was appointed 
Principal of Burlington High School; and, in the next year, accepted the pro- 
fessorship of mathematics in the New Hampton Seminary, Fairfax, Vt., and in 
1854, that of mathematics and civil engineering in the Polytechnic College of 
Philadelphia. He remained in this institution three years, performing in addi- 
tion to his own duties, the kindred ones of the departments of mechanics and 
of mining, when failing health as well as an inadequate compensation cor pelled 
resignation. He removed to Wisconsin in 1859, and after some time spent 
in the north-west part of the State in the survey and sale of lands for the 
United States Government, he took charge of the High School at Fond du 
Lac with such success that he was called, in 1862, to Racine, where, as Princi- 
pal of the High School and General Superintendent, he well maintains the 
excellence with which the schools of that city attained under Mr. McMynn. 
As President of the State Association, he delivered, in 1863, an address, which 
presented a timely and well-considered outline of the needs and proper organiza- 
tiod of a State Industrial College. 


CHARLES H. ALLEN. 


Cuares H. Auten, the tenth President of the Association, was born in 
Mansfield, Tioga County, Pa., Feb. 11, 1828, but spent his youth in Hampshire 
county, Mass., receiving the benefits of a common school education till the age 
of fifteen. Removing to Jamestown, Chatauqua county, N. Y., he attended an 
academy for a short time, but his coveted course of study was interrupted by 
a protracted illness. Recovering, his inclination induced him to commence 
learning a mechanical trade ; but being unexpectedly called to the charge of a 
school in 1845-6, he evinced such aptitude for the work that his services were 
afterward in frequent requisition. After two years’ teaching, he commenced 
holding, during his vacations, teachers’ schools or institutes with much success. 
Health becoming again impaired, he was principally occupied for some years in 
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surveying, teaching, however, in the meantime, a few terms with his brother, 
in the Academy at Smithport, McKean county, Pennsylvania, and assisting his 
old instructor, Rev. J. B. Pradt, atinstitutes in the county of Potter. In 1857, 
Mr. Allen again joined his brother, F. A. Allen, in teaching, in the Normal 
School at Westchester, Pa. The next year he was employed by Dr. Henry 
Barnard to spend his Fall vacation in the series of institutes which he had or- 
ganized in Wisconsin, and fulfilling successfully the engagement, he was per- 
manently employed in the same work, andin that of examining the ‘‘normal 
classes” in the several institutions of the State. Upon the resignation by Dr. 
Barnard of his labors in Wisconsin, Mr. Allen continued his work as agent of 
the Normal Board till 1863, when he was appointed Professor of the Normal 
Department of the State University, having conducted during the previous 
year a private normal and high school in the city of Madison. The re-opening 
of the Normal Department of the State University under Prof. Allen has 
proved very successful, and much is expected trom his labors there. He is 
at present serving his country, as Captain in the Fortieth Wisconsin, (Hun- 
dred Days Volunteers) now at Memphis.—Barnard’s American Journ. of Ed. 





DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


LASHINGS FOR MOTHERS AND EDUCATORS. 


CONCLUDED. 

After stubborness and obstinacy are inculcated on the child by yielding to 
the demands expressed in its crying, the development of a perverse will and 
of arbitrariness will gradually follow. For, instead of implanting and strength- 
ening the power of the will by self-dependent exertions, parents and nurses 
place them entirely under the control of such a spoiled child, and allow them- 
selves to be forced to submit to the caprices of the crying profligate. Some 
parents, however, do this very willingly; nay, they are even proud of the 
firmness of their child, as they please to call its stubbornness. Who then 
can wonder, that such children de what they please, that their force of will, 
as it undoubtedly ought to be, is not developed to desire and do the good, and 
that self-control, and particularly obedience—the cardinal virtue of a child— 
never take root in his character? A survey of nurseries will afford ample 
opportunity to observe what tyranny crying children exercise over their rela- 
tives and nurses, and how the latter, like obedient slaves of ill-bred children, 
do allin their power to ‘‘ save them trouble and to keep them in good humor.” 
How can the foundation of self-controt and firmness of character be laid by 
such an education? By indiscriminately complying with children’s wishes, 
parents do not only implant a perverse will and thirst of power in their off- 
spring, but also prevent the development of generosity and charity. The 
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child should never be accustomed to believe that it can command everybody, 
or that there is always somebody to assist it, not even in playing. Another 
great mistake in the education of children is the false training in reference to 
disagreeable sensations —imparting antipathy against a great many innocent 
things, and suffering them to get so easily out of temper. The mothers and 
nurses are, alas, spoiled themselves in this point, and set the worst example to 
the child by being horror-stricken and disgusted at everything, and by losing 
their self-control at every surprise, etc. In conducting themselves in this man- 
ner, educators always disregard the fact that that the faculty of imitation is 
all-powerful in the child, and that it accustoms itself just as well to the good 
as to the bad of its surroundings. 

“Example — without we will never accomplish anything.”—Rousseau. If 
your nurse “‘ hasa sweet tooth,” lies and cheats, why shall your child learn the 
opposite from her? Itis further altogether wrong to pity children excessively 


if they hurt themselves, or to kiss them passionately when they are indisposed. ° 


It is better not to notice the majority of accidents at all, or to restore calm- 
ness of mind by exhibiting calmness ourselves. Never try to banish the bad 
humor of a child by attention, promises, or presents, but by not taking notice 
of it, by occupation, or even by punishment. 

Keep children in good humor by occupation; for activity and not pleasure 
keeps them cheerful. That man is already educated into a hypocrite and liar, 
and even into a thief, in the first years of his existence, we can observe in 
almost every nursery, only we do dot regard these vices as such; we find them 
“sweet and funny,” and call them “sly and smart tricks.” In most cases con- 
fections lay the foundation for such vices; for to receive these things some 
children pretend to be sick, while others resort to flattery or stealing. Pa- 
rents usually pay little attention to such things, because they regard them as 
trifling affairs. ‘Our darling did not do that,” Ma repeatedly says to her 
naughty child until it denies the deed. If the little brother secretly takes 
something from his older sister, and she wants her property back, a general 
fuss and crying ensues, and Ma tries to quiet the parties saying: ‘‘You cruel 
big girl, why did you rot let the dear little one have that plaything?” ‘“ Who 
has broken that?” ‘Not I,” halloo in concert all the children, and Ma is 
satisfied with that instead of exercising the greatest energy and sagacity to find 
out the liar, and to thoroughly punish him. ‘Take care, take care you little 
scoundrel,” says Ma with a kiss to her little child, who has stolen (?) some- 
thing; while in such a case punishment would have been in its proper place. 
“Fat, eat, else sister will get it,” or ‘else I will eat it,” or “look what pretty 
things you have, little brother has none like these.” With indifference many 
mothers see how, by such talk, jealousy and selfishness are produced in their 
children, though we ought to train them to the opposite—the joy of giving 
and the exercise of charity. It is very deplorable that the first educators of a 
child—we mean parents, nurses, relatives, etc.,—will not comprehend how, in 
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the first three or four years of man’s existence, when consciousness is still so 
feeble, when the sense of right and wrong can be so indelibly impressed upon 
the child, that it can stand any test throughout life, simply by correct training 
without appealing to reason. 

Sincerity and veracity, which we cannot develop early enough in children, 
are best aroused and strengthened by being perfectly true and sincere to- 
wards them, and by never smiling at “shrewd” lies, but rather punishing in- 
nocent ones. Veneration for the property of others we can best inculcate by 
not allowing the child to take every object he desires, and which belongs to 
others, and also by strictly attending to it, that his own things are not taken 
away from him. The worst of all bad habits, and one which is rarely 
wanting in a child, is disobedience. Even if they obey, they do it reluctantly, 
sometimes only after repeated commands, the threat of punishment, or the 
promise of reward. But why is disobedience, which may be regarded as the 
greatest obstacle for the future education of man, common to almost all chil- 
dren? Because the mothers have not accustomed them to obedience by a 
consistent and equable treatment from earliest infancy. Instead of prohibit- 
ing calmly, earnestly, cautiously, and in a few words, mothers usually do so in 
all possible manners, according to their accidental temper, not seldom in fun 
and smiling, and often prohibit things which they formerly allowed, and which 
they afterwards never forbid. They further do not insist upon immediate obe- 
dience, but even indulge the child not to care for it. Only by the means, 
that everything the child should not do, be forbidden, and any violation of 
such prohibitions punished, repeatedly forbidden and punished, until the ob- 
ject to accustom the child to observance of commands is attained, only by this 
means can a child be made good and obedient. 

Forbid only in cases where it is absolutely necessary; do not forbid at all 
unless you are determined not to allow the prohibited thing under any circum- 
stances; and do not command anything you have not the will and power to 
carry through. Do not seek amusement in prohibiting, but regard it asa 
necessary evil, and refuse only illicit things, but refuse with firmness. A very 
great blunder against the first principles of a sound education it is, if parents 
endeavor to obtain the obedience of the child by begging,, persuasion, and 
flattery. Such education of little children results in their corruption: a kind, 
affectionate treatment, on the part of the parents, must and will be the high- 
est reward for good obedient children. ¢ 

As most mothers inculcate in their offspring disobedience, obstinacy, per- 
version of will, selfishness, stubbornness, inclination to lying and stealing, 
from their earliest infancy, so such mothers generally do nothing to render 
modesty, orderliness, and real cleanliness habitual with them; on the contrary 
they foster their vanity, precocity, and self-conceit. 

It can be further said, that the foundation for courage and self-control is 
laid by mothers. We will, however, not go into further details about their. 
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faults in this respect. Our object is but to show what vices can be made 
habitual with a child from its birth, and so become the main features of the 
bad character of the adult. Finally, we express the opinion, that the founda- 
tion to a good character of man must be laid by his sixth year; after this time 
no punishment should be necessary; for, with a well-educated obedient child, 
gentle admonitions will suffice to induce it to abstain from the bad and do the 
right and good. But, to bring up such children, home education, particularly 
that part entrusted to mothers, must be entirely different from what it now is, 
and we heartily agree with the apothegm: “‘ Give us better mothers, and we 
shall have better men.”—Translated from the German in the Ky. School and 
Family Visitor. 


TO THE TEACHER. 
O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light happy faces, 
Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces; 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 





For as old Atlas on his broad neck places 
Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it, so 
Do these upbear the little world below 
Of education—Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks I see them group’d in seemly show, 
The straiten’d arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching as adown they flow, 
Distinctly blend, like snow emboss’d in snow. 
Oh part them never! if Hope prostrate lie, 

Love too will sink and die. 
But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive 
From her own life that Hope is yet alive; 
And bending o’er, with soul-transfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies; 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

. When, overtask’d at length, 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute, Patience, nothing loth, 

And both supporting, does the work of both.—Coleridge. 





In Virainia, an army correspondent of the Zribune saw but one school-house 
between the Rapidan and the James river, and in that each seat was provided 
with a spitoon. 
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MORAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


The moral education of the child should commence with its first perceptions. 
You are not to wait till it can distinguish between right and wrong, between 
good and evil, but you are to teach it to make that distinction. Therefore you 
must begin with the first dawn of intelligence. Every mother, whether she 
thinks of it or not, commences her instructions there, developing—I had al- 
most said creating—the child’s intelligence ; teaching it to discern things that 
differ, and to save her trouble and itself discomfort by expressing its wants 
and necessities by the simplest signs and sounds. When this habit is acquired 
by her infant, she carries her tuition a step farther. By the tone of her voige 
she conveys censure when the signs or sounds are omitted, and approval when 
they are employed. Thus, even when there is no religious motive on her part, 
the mother is careful to mold and guide her child’s intelligence so far as her 
own personal comfort and the child’s physical wants are concerned. In all this 
she is teaching her child the first great practical lesson of obedience. Every 
parent knows that a child learns this at a very early age. It obeys in those 
things in reference to which it is taught obedience. But, as a Christian 
mother, you cannot stop here. This is only maternal instinct, prompted by the 
natural and praiseworthy desire of promoting the mutual comfort of herself 
and her child. You must bring this same discipline to bear upon its moral 
nature, teaching it in just the same way, that this temper is censurable, and 
that commendable. Experience will soon teach you that the child can almost 
as readily comprehend the moral tuition as the physical. 





Maxe Homg Atrractive.—Iwould be glad to see more parents understand 
that when they spend money judiciously to improve and adorn the house, and 
the ground around it, they are in effect paying their children a premium 
to stay at home as much as possible and enjoy it; but when they expend money 
unnecessarily in fine clothing and jewelry for their children, they are paying 
them a premium to spend their time away from home—that is in those places 
where they can attract the most attention and make the most display. 


e 





Fun.—Fun is the most conservative element of society, and ought to be 
cherished and encouraged by all lawful means. People never plot mischief 
when they are merry. Laughter is an enemy to malice, a foe to scandal, and 
a friend to every virtue. It promotes good temper, enlivens the heart, and 
brightens the intellect. Let us laugh when we can. 





Ir you would be wise, learn justly to estimate heaven and earth, the soul 
and the body, time and eternity. 
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TEACHING THE LETTERS. 


Looking in the last number of the Teacher for hints which would be useful 
in the details of the school-room, for methods of teaching particular branches, 
etc., I wondered that the the teachers did not write out more of their success- 
ful experiments for the benefit of others. Then I asked myself if J had any 
thing of value which I could add to the common stock. And TI resolved to 
give an account of a plan for interesting the ‘little ones’ who are taking the 
first steps in the steep pathway which leads up the hill of of science. The 
plan has worked well with me this present term. 

@ have always found my A BC classes, if at all large, rather dull to both 
scholar and teacher; and have also found it difficult to interest young chil- 
dren, and start them satisfactorily in reading. This term I procured from the 
stores pieces of paper boxes, one side of which, being glazed, would hold ink. 
These I cut into cards about an inch square, and made the letters on them, 
the small ones with pen and ink, the large ones with paint, by means of pat- 
terns borrowed from a shop. 

Gathering my class around me, the cards were held up, one by one, and the 
child who first named it correctly took the card. Those which none of them 
could name were retained by the teacher. When we had gone over the whole 
we would count and see which had the most, and then try again. Soon none 
were left for the teacher. Then I would try them one by one and see how 
many each child could take. I no longer had to force them to attend, and 
could no longer complain of a lack of interest. Their delight was great as, 
day by day, they found the pile growing in their little hands. 

They had a sense of personal property in thus holding the letters. They 
had made them their own by learning them. Emulation, love of acquisition, 
and delight in conscious growth, were excited in the child’s mind. Soon many 
were ready for advancement, and I proceeded in the same way with all the 
words of two letters, and some few others, such as the, she yes, etc. They named 
them at sight, from the cards, and read little sentences formed by placing them 
in various positions. It was rather slow work with some of them, but it was 
just the drill they needed in attention, observation of form, etc.; and when 
these words were thoroughly mastered, and the child was allowed to have a 
book of his own in his hands, in which the forms with which he had become so 
familiar appeared in a thousand combinations, his progress was rapid, and equally 
pleasant to pupil and teacher. 

Considerable study could be secured from the little things in this way. Ina 
class of sixteen, most were ready for the words, while a few were still in the 
letters. Calling them all to recite at the same time, I would give each of those 
who were learning words two or more cards to learn, and then proceed with 
the alphabet class. By the time I had heard them, most of those who had 
words would be ready to recite, applying themselves better than some scholars 
twice as old.—E., in the Illinois Teacher. 
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YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


MAKING STRAIGHT TRACKS. 


A light snow had fallen, and the boys desired to make the most of it. It 
was too dry for snowballing, and not deep enough for coasting. It did very 
well to make tracks in. 

There was a large meadow near the place where they were assembled. It 
was proposed that they should go to a tree which stood near the center of the 
meadow, and that each one should start from the tree, and should see who 
could make the straightest track, that is, go from the tree in the nearest ap- 
proach to a straight line. The proposition was assented to, and they were 
soon at the tree. They ranged themselves around it, with their backs toward 
the trunk. They were equally distant from each other. If each had gone 
forward in a straight line, the paths would have been like the spokes of a wheel 
—the tree representing the hub. They were to go till they reached the boun- 
daries of the meadow, when they were to retrace their steps to the tree. 

They did so. I wish I could give a map of their tracks. Such a map would 
not present much resemblance to the spokes of a wheel. 

“Whose is the straightest ?” said James Allison to Thomas Sanders, who was 
at the tree first. 

“Henry Armstrong’s is the only one that is straight at all.” 

“‘How could we all contrive to go so crookedly, when the ground is so 
smooth, and nothing to turn us out of our way ?” said Jacob Small. 

“How happened you to go so straight, Henry ?” said Thomas. 

“T fixed my eye on that tall pine tree on the hill yonder, and never looked 
away from it till I reached the fence.” 

“TI went as straight as I could, without looking at anything but the ground,” 
said James, 

“So did I,” said another. 

“* So did I,” said several others. 

It appeared that nobody but Henry had aimed at a particular object. They 
attempted to go straight, without any definite aim. They failed. Men can 


, hot succeed in anything good without a definite aim. In order to mental im- 


provement there must be a definite aim. In order to do good there must be 
a definite aim. General purposes, general resolutions will not avail. You must 
do as Henry did—fix upon something distinct and definite, as an object, and go 
steadily forward to it. Thus only can you succeed. 





ad 


ENIGMAS. 


Answers.—As there were seven enigmas or puzzles last month, we will 
number the answers in the order in which the questions were printed, and 
hereafter continue questions and answers by numbers: 1. Diamond. 2. Lime— 
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mile. 3. (Not yet answered.) 4. Because having eyes they see not, and ears 
they hear not. 5. Abstemiously or facetiously. 6. Because he is no better. 
7. “Y Drich” means “The Mirror,” and is the title of a newspaper in the 
Welsh language, published at Utica, N. Y., and the paragraph is a prospectus 
ot the paper. 

8.—I am composed of 25 letters. 


1, My 11, 13, 3 and 17 is much used this season. 

2. My 1, 4 and 21 is far fetched and very dear. 

3. My 20, 15, 19, 25 and 5 is the first operation in numbers. 

4. My 14, 7, 2 and 18 has proved fatal to many soldiers. 

5. My 8 and 16 are the initials of one who has been much sought for. 


6. My 22, 6, 24 and 10 is a pronoun not much used. 
7. My 23 and 9 express a relation or condition which is undesirable. 
8. My whole is what will be done by every “live teacher.” 





DEATH OF WARREN. 
(A PIECE TO SPEAK, ITALIC WORDS EMPHATIC.) 


When the war ery of liberty rang through the land, 

To arms sprang our fathers, the foe to withstand ! 

On old Bunker Hill their entrenchments they rear, 

When the army is joined by a voung volunteer. 

“Tempt not death !” cried his friends; but he bade them good bye, 
Saying—“ Oh it is sweet for our country to die.” 


The tempest of battle now rages and swells, 

Mid the thunder of cannon, the pealing of bells ; 

And a light not of dattle illumines yonder spire— 
Scene of woe—Scene of woe, ’is Charlestown on fire! 
The young volunteer heedeth not the sad cry, 

But murmurs, ’t is sweet for our country to die!” 


With trumpets and banners, the foe draweth near ; 

A volley of musketry checks their career ! 

With the dead and the dying the hill-side is strown, 

And the shout through the line is, the day is our own. 
“Not yet,” cries the young volunteer, ‘do they fly /” 
“Stand firm! Oh ’tis sweet for our country to die !” 


Now our powder is spent and they rally again— 

“ Retreat!” says our chief, “since wrarmed we remain,” 
But the young volunteer lingers yet on the field, 
Reluctant to fy and disdaining to yield. 

A shot! ah! he falls! but his lip’s latest sigh 
Is, "tis sweet, oh tis sweet for our country to die !” 


And thus Warren fell! happy death! noble fall! 

To perish for country at Liberty's call! 

Should the flag of invasion profane ever more 

The blue of our seas, or the green of our shore, 

May the hearts of our people re-echo that cry 

T is sweet, oh, tis sweet for our country to die !—Sargent. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


OUR SCHOOLS. 


We are receiving frequent information of the encouraging progress of our 
educational work—of successful teachers, of “live” teachers’ associations, 
and of the organization of Union and High Schools and Normal Schools and 
Classes; nor can it be denied by any person of observation that our public 
teachers are advancing the common schools and the cause of education to as 
high a standard as could reasonably be expected of them. But there is also a 
dark side to the picture and one of its dark spots is the want of a higher pro- 
fessional standard among teachers. How is it in other things? 

If architecture were every body’s business; if jurisprudence could be carri- 
ed on by every man; if medicine were degraded by every one’s taking up its 
practice who was ever sick or ever saw a sick man; and if those who would 
build, or if patients and clients, should generally apply to those who would 
work the cheapest, irrespective of their qualifications, what encouragement 
would there be for men to spend many years of their lives and large sums of 
their money to really qualify themselves for these callings? But men engaged 
in these occupations, if once properly qualified, have then a professional 
standing ; nor are they required to be examined every two years; they receive 
the benefits and protection of the laws; their fees or emoluments are regulated 
by law or by custom, and they can enjoy moreover the comforts and pleasures 
of a permanent home. 

Not so with teachers. We wish them well qualified, but offer them only 
poor chances. We expect professional work, without giving them an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a professional training, or offering them the wages of a pro- 
fessional man. We trouble them with frequent examinations, but give them 
no permanent employment, nor the protection and security which so honorable 
a calling should enjoy. Gentlemen-teachers are thrown out of employment 
during the summer because lady-teachers can be hired for a little less. Parents 
may acknowledge the skill of the physician who ministers to the mental wants 
of their children and still employ the young inexperienced quack, while the 
true and faithful teacher is sent to earn a living, till the next winter, in the 
pineries, or saw-mills, or some where else. Such is the practice of many 
people, ready enough to find fault with their teachers, but overlooking the evils 
of these frequent changes, which are injurious, both to their children and the 
teacher’s profession. Is it surprising that teachers of ability and self-respect 
get tired of these changes, and embrace the first opportunity to enter upon 
some other business? Hence it is that we find so little experience in the pro- 
fession of teaching. The true and enlightened friends of our common schools 
see these evils, bus they also detect their cause. They know and consider the 
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difficulties the teacher has to overcome, and by balancing them with his pecu- 
niary prospects and possible earthly reward, they will usually come to the con- 
clusion that the public teachers of the State of Wisconsin do more for 
common school education, than could reasonably be expected of them. 

I have spent several years in this State as a public teacher, and have visit- 
ed schools and teachers’ associations. Thus I have had an opportunity to learn 
how far teachers and citizens were, and are interested, in public education, 
and their views upon this important subject. My observations have led me to 
the gratifying conclusion, that our people have outgrown our present school 
law, and that teachers and citizens expect to see a new order of things. The 
defeat of the Bill for a Town School Organization met the disapprobation of 
every thinking citizen. Our school law is more deficient than our schools. 
Our teachers and citizens seem to be superior to our legislators, in school mat- 
ters. The reason is obvious: Many of the latter were possibly teachers in 
their boyhood, deseerating this venerable and noble profession as a round to 
climb the ladder of earthly fame. Their hearts and minds possibly were en- 
gaged with political questions or with air-castle plans, while their bodies taught 
village or country schools, and now they measure the present teacher with the 
same measure. How far many of them were from being true teachers them- 
selves, might have been judged by listening to their murderous attacks upon 
some of those bills before our last Legislature, which were proposed by some 
of the best members of that Honorable body, in order to give harmony and 
vitality to our school system, and to make the schools more effective in our 
State. 

Hereafter I shall attempt to give the main points in which oyr school laws 
are deficient, believing that the first act to render our schools more effective 
should emanate from our Legislature. Iam far from the expectation of pre- 
senting anything new to our teachers and to the friends of public instruction. 
I merely intend to represent those points again, which have been sought for 
and discussed for many years in this State, and which have been partially 
adopted in other States. I hope to do so something towards rallying our friends 
to a united action against ignorance and prejudice. If a corpsof 6000 teachers 
unite and battle the enemies of education, they may have some hopes of con- 
quering even Jeff. Davis himself. J. 





~~ 


Enaxanp has 11,230 daily schools, with 1.092,741 pupils, under 9,481 certi- 
fied teachers and 13,849 apprentices, or young persons learning how to teach. 
In 40 training or normal schools, are 3,109 students. The grants in 1863 were 
£721.891. The provision for public education is very inadequate to the 
national wants. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


OPINIONS, DECISIONS, &c. 


Query.—Can a County Treasurer legally retain his two per cent. fees out of 
the School Fund Income passing through his hands, or must the County pay 
such fees out of its general fund ? 

Answer.—This question was one of so much importance that it was submitted 
to the Attorney General of the State, whose reply is conclusive upon this point 
and is as follows: 

Orrice oF ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Madison, July 9, 1864. 
Hon. J. L. Pickarp, Supt. Pub. Instruction, 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 8th inst., enquiring whether a 
County Treasurer can retain the two per cent. allowed him by law, (R. S., 
Chap. 13, Sec. 134) for receiving and disbursing money, out of the §. ool 
Fund income in his hands apportioned and to be paid to the towns and cities 
in his county (R. S., Chap. 24), I have to state that in my opinion the Treasurer 
has xo right to retain his commission from that fund, but he is bound by law 
to pay over the whole, and if he fails to do so he violates the condition of his 
official bond. His compensation for receiving and paying this and other funds 
constitutes a charge against the county, but gives him no claim against this 
particular fund. 

The law as to his compensation having been changed (Laws of 1863 chapter, 
220) this question is not likely to arise again. 

Yours Very Truly, 
WINFIELD SMITH, Att’y General. 


TO ALL OFFICERS INTRUSTED WITH THE MAKING OF OFFICIAL 
REPORTS UPON SCHOOL MATTERS. 


As the time for making official Reports for the year 1864 draws nigh, I have 
thought it my duty to make a few practical suggestions. 

The Blanks sent you contain full and clear explanations of all points about 
which there may be any misapprehension. Careful attention to these direc- 
tions will secure accurate Reports. 

All District Clerks’ Reports must be verified by affidavit (See sec. 43, School 
Code, 1863). Town Clerks should receive none except such as are so verified, 
with a proper Revenue Stamp affixed. Each Town Clerk should see that all 
the Blanks in the District Clerk’s Report are properly filed before he transcribes 
the items upon his Report to the County Superintendent. The County Superin- 
tendent should see that all the Blanks in the Town Clerk’s Report are filled, 
and should revise the footings of the Report so that no error may pass to this 
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office where the means of correction are not at hand. If under any particular 
head there is nothing to report let ciphers be placed in the column, that it 
may be known that the item was not overlooked. 

Punctuality is the great secret of success in making accurate reports. 

Some districts during the past year have lost their Public Money through 
the carelessness or neglect of their officers or of the Town Clerks. This should 
not be left to one officer to look after. Any person interested in this matter 
should examine the reports on file in the Town Clerk’s office, and also in the 
County Superintendent’s office, that he may be sure that his district is reported. 
No reports by Districts are received at this office, hence no corrections can be 
made here when Town Clerks have failed to report, or have incorrectly reported 
particular districts. An entire omission of a Town Report would be noticed 
here. We may also know how many Districts are unreported, but have no 
means of ascertaining what particular districts they are. 

Attention is ealled to Sections 126, 127 and 129, School Code for 1863. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
Supt. Publie Instruction. 


TO TEACHERS MAKING THE EXCURSION TO OGDENSBURG, 
PORTLAND AND BOSTON: 


In order to reach Ogdensburg in season for the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion you must leave Milwaukee as early as Saturday morning, August 6th. 
The boat which leaves Chicago Friday evening, leaves Milwaukee Saturday 
morning at 8 o’clock. The exercises close at Ogdensburg, Friday, August 12. 
By leaving Ogdensburg Friday evening, for Montreal, Saturday may be spent 
at Montreal in visiting the Normal School of Lower Canada, McGill College 
and in a ride around the Mountain. The church of Notre Dame will well re- 
pay a visit. Leaving Montreal Monday evening, you will reach Portland in 
season for the opening of the American Institute of Instruction. While at 
Portland do not fail to make the pleasant excursion among the Islands and have 
a clam-bake at the Ocean House. A steamer will convey you to Boston Thurs- 
day night, and Friday and Saturday may be profitably spent in visiting Prof. 
Agassiz’ Cabinet at Cambridge, the Rooms of the Society of Natural History, 
and the Public Library of Boston. Lovers of music can hear the great organ 
at Music Hall, Saturday afternoon. Returning, by all means stop at the Alpine 
House, at Gorham, N. H.; go to the Glen House, ascend Mt. Washington, re- 
turn to Gorham, or if times and means permit, go from the Glen House to Mt. 
Conway, ascend Kearsarge, go thence through Willey Notch by way of Lan- 
canster to Northumberland, where you strike again the Grand Trunk Road. 
Stop also at Toronto and visit the Normal School and the University of Tor- 
onto. Yours Truly, 

J. L. PICKARD. 
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CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS. 


The State Board of Regents of Normal Schools, through their Agent, and 
with the approval of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, propose hold- 
ing Teachers’ Institutes, during the coming Fall and Spring. 

During the Fall, Institutes will be held as follows: 

At Oconto, commencing Tuesday, August 23d, at 10 A. M., to continue one 
week. 

At Platteville, commencing Monday, August 29th, at 2 P. M., to continue 
one week. 

At Plover, commencing Tuesday, August 30th, at 10 A. M., to continue 
two weeks. 

At Appleton, commencing Tuesday, September 13thyat 10 A. M., to con- 
tinue two weeks. ; 

At Portage City, commencing Tuesday, September 27th, at 10 A. M., to 
continue two weeks. 

At Hartford, commencing Monday, October 10th, at 2 P. M., to continue 
two weeks. 

At Burlington, commencing Monday, October 24th, at 2 P. M., to continue 
two weeks. 

At Milton, commencing Monday, Nov. 14th, at 2 P. M., to continue one 
week. 

During the Spring, Institutes will be held at Fond du Lac, Lone Rock, Viro- 
qua, Sparta, Durand, River Falls, and Manitowoc, and the times will be stated 
hereafter. 

By request of the State Superintendent, County Superintendents will make 
such local arrangements as may be necessary to accommodate those in atten- 
dance. It is believed that board may be obtained at reasonable rates, and that 
those who attend will find the Institutes pleasant as well as profitable. The 
Agent of the Board will attend each Institute and give instruction in the 
branches usually taught in our Public Schools, as well as discuss sudjects re- 
lating to school discipline and teaching. The State Superintendent will ad- 
dress the people and teachers while the Institutes are in session. 

Those who intend to teach, or who are engaged in teaching are cordially and 
earnestly invited to attend these Institutes. Most of the Institutes will be two 
weeks in length; this will afford time for a review of common school studies 
and the Theory of Teaching. By punctuality, order, and the exercise of pa- 
tience and attention, it is believed all may be better fitted for their work. 

No instrumentality has yet been found more potent in preparing teachers 
than the Institute. Here, by interchange of views, by mutual effort and by 
earnest work they can make progress. The present educational condition of 
our State imposes an additional obligation upon us to fit ourselves for our im- 
portant calling. 

Each person in attendance will need a small blank book, pen, ink, paper and 
such text books as he can conveniently bring. 

A certificate of attendance will be given to each teacher who may be a 
member of the Institute. JOHN G. McMYNN, 

Agent of Board of Normal School Regents. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


IN SEASON. 


A President of our State Association said long ago that it would perhaps 
require many years to secure the improvements deemed desirable in our school 
system. We were more sanguine then than now, and find he was right. Much 
depends however upon the action of the friends of these improvements. Last 
winter a Bill was befgre the Legislature to give us the Town System. It was 
said by some members friendly to it, that it came before them too late in the 
session, and that there did not appear to be a sufficient popular demand for the 
change. 

This suggests the importance of being in season next time in the introduction 
of measures sought to be carried, and of the presentation of a sufficient pres- 
sure of popular opinion to secure their enactment. An intelligent school- 
officer writes to us asking to be informed, through the Journat, of the pro- 
visions of the Bill introduced last winter. Next month we will endeavor to 
comply with his request. We regret that the Bill was not printed and circu- 
lated through the State, that it might have been examined and discussed; but 
there is now ample time to bring the matter before the educational public, if 
it be at once taken in hand at all educational gatherings. Indeed meetings 
may be specially called for the purpose. 

But the Town System is not all that is needed. At the close of the Histori- 
cal Sketch of the State Association in this number, are reprinted the resolu- 
tions adopted at the last meeting of that body; and the fact of their adoption 
may be taken as an indication that in the judgment of the Association many 
improvements are needed. Resolutions however are easily passed, and amount 
to very little except as they are followed by action. Let all interested then— 
and who is not ?—but especially let prominent school officers, friends of schools 
and teachers, by timely discussion and petition, evoke, form and bring to bear 
a public sentiment that shall give us the needed legislation. 

Hereafter we will endeavor to do our part in discussing the several points 
that seem to demand the earliest attention, and would earnestly ask others to 
do the same. A communication from “J” in this number leads off in the 
general discussion, and as it is from the pen of one of our earnest and active 
County Superintendents, we place it in that ‘‘ Department.” 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our Subscription List increases every day, though not so rapidly as would 
be pleasant. We wait until next month before presenting the County Table 
again. Several more counties, as Iowa, Vernon, Grant and Dane (West Dist.) 
are wheeling into line, while numerous single volunteers are coming in. 
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Though not counting up so fast as lists of names, we are pleased with these 
single subscriptions, as indicating that there are many teachers who do not 
need to be prompted to send forward their names. 

We wish to drop a hint to each subscriber—namely, that a neighboring 
teacher or two may be recruited if urged a little, and that a few families may 
be found in every district who will find the Jovrnat acceptable, if their atten- 
tion is called to its character andclaims. Friends please try the experiment. We 
have a considerable number of subscribers already outside the ranks of teach- 
ers, but not so many as we hope to get. We still havea plenty of the July No. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Hon. J. L. Pickarp, 

Dear Sir.—In behalf of many of your friends we have the pleasure to hand 
you one hundred “ counterfeit presentments” of your person, for yourself and 
family. The accompanying Circular will explain how some of these friends 
occupied a portion of their time while you were rusticating in Maine. Should 
you think they have taken liberties, the excuse must be that when the master 
goes out, the scholars are apt to play. 

With the assurance Sir, of our own respectful regards and kind wishes as 
well as those of the many friends who have joined us in this matter, and whose 
names we shall collect and hand to you at a future day, 

Very Truly Yours, 
C. H. ALLEN, 

July 23, 1864. J. B. PRADT. 


C 
? 
OFFIcE oF SUPERINTENDENT OF Pusuic Instruction, 


Madison, July 25, 1864. 
Messrs. C. H. AtieN and J. B. Prapr: 

Your favor of the 28d inst., with the accompanying present from the Teach- 
ers and friends of Education throughout the State is thankfully received. 

I have always given you credit, Gentlemen, for possessing a good degree of 
cautiousness, but it really surprises me that a matter so public as to warrant 
the issuing of a Circular should be kept so profound a secret from the only 
person who could really furnish you the basis of the present. It suprises me 
yet more, that a subscription paper should be in circulation to which it was con- 
sidered necessary that my name should not be attached. This whole proceed- 
ing gives the lie to the statement, that “a secret can not be kept when more 
than two share it. You will remember the story of the two friends who were 
discussing this matter of keeping secrets. A. marks, while B. says, “J know 
it, that is one.” (1). ‘‘ You know it—that is two.” (2). “We will tell 
John Smith, that will be”—(111 three). ‘No, it reads One Hundred and 
Eleven.” Till now, I had full reason to believe that this tale was founded on 
fact.” If so, I was not of the One Hundred and Eleven. To the many other: 
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good qualities which I knew my Teacher friends to possess, I must now add 
this not the least important, the ability to keep well a secret. 

You will please express to the generous donors my gratitude which in its 
best sense is “‘the memory of the heart.” The gift is a pleasant expression of 
affection from those whom I love to esteem my friends. My sympathies, my 
interests, my affections are all in unison with those of the earnest Teachers and 
friends of Education throughout the State. I trust the engraving which each 
donor will receive, will remind him rather of what I should be than of what I 
have been. 

The remembrance of the many acts of kindness at the hands of the School 
Officers and Teachers of Wisconsin during my official connection with them, 
will incite me to greater effort to become worthy their esteem. 

Let our trust be in Him, who alone can give success to our work, and let us 
live nearer to the Great Teacher that His likeness may be seen in our daily 
lives, and that our names may be graven on His hands. 

With kindest wishes for the prosperity of all who have through you so kindly 
remembered me, Yours Very Truly, 

J. L. PICKARD. 


The above illustrates that the unsuspecting are not always on their guard. 
We confess to having eliminated a leaf from one June number of the Journal of 
Education, and erased a reference to said leaf in another place. The owner is 
now entitled to a perfect copy. 


HisToRICAL AND BioGRaPHICAL.—A more extended History of the State Asso- 
ciation for the first seven years of its existence, was published in the Journal 
four years ago; but the condensed Sketch, reprinted in this number, from 
Barnard’s American Journal of Education, comes down to the present time, 
and is accompanied with notices of the Presidents. It will be convenient for 
reference to those who wish to know what the Association has done durirg its 
first decennary. We shall be glad to follow it up with brief notices of the 
organization and labors of the County Associations, if those who can, will 
help us. 


InstITUTES.—Some changes will be found in the Programme, as printed on a 
former page, and some good suggestions from Mr. McMynn, Agent of the Nor- 
mal Regents. At Plover, a meeting is called we see, to make liberal arrange- 
ments for Board—an example to be commended. 


Ho ror THE East !—Several of our teachers we hear have already taken 
their flight thitherward, and those who have not yet done so, will find some 
hints on a former page as to improving their opportunities, from one who has 
been over the ground. If permitted to go on this pilgrimage, we hope to meet 
at least as many pilgrims at Milwaukee, on Saturday morning, August 6, as 
Chaucer did at the inn in Southwark. 
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Dr. Catvin Cutter, the well-known author and Institute laborer on the sub- 
ject of Physiology, has returned wounded from a three years service as Sur- 
geon in the Army, and purposes to resume his old work again. His post-office 
address is West Warren, Mass. 


Pror. BuatspELL, of Beloit College, who is at present serving as Chaplain of 
the 40th (hundred days) Regiment, has been transferred from the Chair of 
Rhetoric and English Literature to that of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 


EpvcationaL Rerort.—We received for publication late last month, a Report 
of a Committee on Education, read before the N. W. Association of Seventh 
Day Baptists, at Albion, June 26, 1864, by A. B. Prentice, Chairman of the 
Committee. From it we learn that the Academies at Albion, Milton and Wal- 
worth are under the care of the Association, all of which are reported in a 
prosperous condition. The Report urges the necessity of a higher ministerial 


‘ education, which, though an important subject, is not exactly suited to our 


pages. The writer says very properly: “The hopes of the ultimate success of 
the institutions of our country cluster around and center in the interests of 
Education. The great want of the age is intelligence—an intelligence that 
will lift the masses to a position where there shall, no longer, be any danger in 
the administration of self-government.” 


Dr. Lewis’ New Scuoot.—We take pleasure in calling attention to the ad- 
vertisement of Dr. Lewis. If any thing is needed in the educational world, it 
is a revolution in female education—such as will make physical training the 
basis of all other culture. Parents proposing to send daughters away will do 
well to look at the merits of this school. Amherst College on the occasion of 
its recent Commencement, conferred upon Dr. Dio Lewis the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. Says an Eastern paper: “This recognition on the part of 
old Amherst, proverbially chary of its compliments, must not only be very 
gratifying to Dr. Lewis, but is another proof of substantial and increasing in- 
terest in physical education. It is another prophecy of the restitution of that 
symmetrical and noble culture which gave immortality to Greece.” 


Betoir Normat Cxass.—The High School is to continue in charge of Alex, 
Kerr, who is we understand an accomplished teacher. Rejoicing as we do in 
every effort made to give to young teachers some training for this work, we 
take pleasure in calling attention to the advertisement of a Normal Class in 
connection with this school. 

A Sirvation Wantep.—We have had opportunity of knowing something of 


the skill and success of the Gentleman and Lady who seek a situation as teach- 
ers, and can speak favorably of them. They furnish also good references. 


Suetpon & Co.—This well established and reputable firm call attention to 
their list of School Books. We believe they will generally well stand the test 
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of comparison with others and have a large sale. In nothing is improvement 
more marked of late years than in school-books—thanks in part to a brisk com- 
petition for a remunerative trade. 


Morton’s Pens.—We have been using one of Morton’s Gold Pens for some 
time past, and it is the first one that ever gave entire satisfaction. Henceforth 
steel pens are to us among the things that were. We recommend Mr. Morton 
to advertise his pens with us in this region. 


Daviss’ University Arrrumetic. Revised Edition. Barnes & Burr, New 

York, 1864. 

In this work the veteran author presents the subjectas a Science. Younger 
pupils under ordinary instruction, do and will learn much of arithmetic me- 
chanically. It is desirable, if possible, to have them review the subject when 
the mind is somewhat matured, in a different manner. To this end the work 
before us well adapts itself, being close, clear and logical in its discussion of 
the properties of numbers. With the issue of this edition, the author takes 
leave of the “teachers of the United States,” by multitudes of whom he will 
be held in grateful remembrance. 


BarNARD’s AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epvcation.—We intended to take occasion 
from the presence in the June number of this admirable work of matter relat- 
ing to Wisconsin, to urge its claims somewhat at length upon Wisconsin 
teachers, but must content ourselves at present with giving the contents of 
the number; our readers will see that it contains portraits of two of our pio- 
neer teachers. (3.00 a year. Address H. Barnard, Hartford, Conn. 

Contents of No. X, (New Series) June, 1864: 

I. Greek Views or Epvcation, Aristotle. 
II. Frencn Views or Epvcation, Rabelais. 
III. Jonn Mitton anp unis Epvcation. 
IV. ProressionaL Epucation oF TEACHERS IN Prussta—continued, 

V. Muvirary System anp Epucation 1n HoLianp. 

VI. History or Common Scuoots in Connecticut—continued, 
VII. Tue Tracuer’s Motives, by Horace Mann. 
VIII. TxHovcuts on Epvcation, by John Locke, continued. 

IX. Tue Enauisu Lanevace, by Prof. Buckham, Univ. of Vermont. 

X. ASSOCIATIONS FOR EpvcatioNnat PURPOSES. 

XI. Tue American Epvcation Sociery. 

XII. Tse Wisconsin TeacuErs’ ASSOCIATION. 
XIII. BroGrapuicaL SKETCHES OF PRESIDENTS OF DO. 
XIV. County anp City Teacuers’ Associations. 

XV. Book Noricrs. 
Portraits of Hon. J. L. Pickard and Col. J. G. McMynn. 
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A Catn.—Sinee the foregoing pages went we learn by the State 
Journal that Won. J. L. Pickard has been unanimously appointed by the Chi- 


cago Board of Education, as Seciaiecall of Schools in that oly at a salary 


if $2,500. Unfortunately for Wisconsin, her constitution fixes the salary of 
» State Superintendent at less than half that sum, The Journal says Mr. 


lecided whether 


the 
ickard regards the appointment favorably, but has not yet 
y accept it. 


1} «6 


‘ the middle, ‘‘in- 





Last month, in Mr. Seari 





firmity” should read inferiority; and a few lines before the types mis 





Madame DeStael’s namie. 





increase of cattle in La Plata (p. 21), y 
rendered probable by reading 1555 for 1855. In the Book Notices the ‘ Free 
Gymnastics ” should have no * Beil” about them. 


NOTICES OF THE PR 





We do not think highly of the ordinary “ puffs” of the day, the art of pro; 


earing which we never cultivated; but the following page of unsolicited 


friendly notices may with propriety be presented to our readers: 





From the Grant Co. Witness 

CATION. —This valuable Educational Journal after astop- 
thdrawal of the State aid, has concluded to start forth again 
} supoort of the teachers of consin to 
just received presents a very creditable ap- 
ince—better we think than formerly, wv veing printed on new type and containing a 
greater amount of reading matter. This number contains also a very fine steel portrait 
of Hon. J. L. Pickard, State Superintendent of Schools. : 

The Journal is the only educational organ in the State. It is ably conducted, and its 
pages are full of interest to all cl: es. No teacher shouid think of te aching § school 
without it any more than without a certificate. 


From the La Fuyett Co, Tndepe went : 


We are in receipt of the st number, Vol. 1, New Series, of this valuable Journal. 
On opening it, we were hi leased to see a perfect engraving of our State Superin- 
tendent. The engraving is worth the subscription price of the Journal. 

A vigorous effort is being made to secure for the Journal a more liberal patronage. 
We suggest that the teachers of this county do what y canfor its support. The sub- 
scription is only one dollar per year, aud its value very teacher, school-officer and 
ntisincaleulable. If you wish to secure the first number containing the splendid 
above referred to, sead om your nume with the cash, addressed to the Journal 
f Education, Madison, Wis. 

From the Mine val Point Tribune : 
We have received the July number of this truly valuable m¢ 
enlarged, but one of the most attractive features of the pr 3 the ex 
portrait of Hon. J. L. Pickard, State Supt. of Public Instruction. rs throughout 
the State, and all others who are interested in the cause of Popular Education, should 
e for the Journal. tis furnished at the very moderate sum of $1.09 a year. 
From the Racine Advocate : 


We have before us the July number, beginning the ninth volume, or number one of a 
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new series. The L ature last wiuter rob -— Peter and did not pay Pau!. They took 
away the appropriation from the Journal, to give it to a Normal Se hool, but failed to 
giveit. Meauwhile e Jourial falls back upo: ou the interest of live teachers and friends 






of educat ion iu the § ; Who ought to sustain it. The present number is fuliy up to 
the established reputation of the Journal, aud is embellished with a steel engraving of 
our excellent State Superintendent Mr. Pickard. 


-_ . ae 
From the Dodge Co. Citizen : 






_Wise ONSIN JOURNAL OF EpUcaTion.—This exceilent journal for July is on our table. 
eeu supported by the State for the last ht years, but is now on its own re. 
s. Itis equal to the best of its kind published in other States, and should be 
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well patronized. It is published and edited by J. B. Pradt, Madison, for $1 00 a year in 


advance. This number contains a steel portrait engraving of Hon. J. L. Pickard, our ' 


State Supt. Every teacher and devoted friend of education in the country should take 
it. 
From the Fox Lake Gazette: 


JOURNAL OF FDUCATION.—The patrons of Education may not generally be aware that 
the State patronage is withdrawn from this most excellent periodical. It will continue 
to be published monthly by its present able and worthy editor, Rev J. B. Praudt, of 
Madison. Every teacher and school officer should subscribe immediately. Terms one 
dollar a year in advance. Send your dollar at once. 

Friends of «education, the crisis in the Journal has come. Shall it fail for want of 
patronage ? 





A NEW SCHOOL 


—FOR— 


YOUNG LADIES! 


DIO LEWIS, A. M., M. D., 
Will open a School for Young Ladies, at Lexington, Massachusetts, on the 
First of October, 1864, 

A corps of able teachers will enter the Institution resolved to make it one of the best 
in our country. 

Lexington is ten miles from Boston, about 290 feet above the sea, and famous for its 
healthfulness. For a Ladies Seminary, the buildings are not second to any iu New 
England, 

While the schocl will take a place in the first rank as regardc mental culture and 
female accomplishments, it wil! be made to tllustrate the possvbilities in physical culture. 
Of this department Dr. Lewis will have special and constant supervision. It is believed 
that in respect of bodily training the school will inaugurate a new era in female educa- 
tion. 

It may be mentioned that THEopoRE D. WeLp, formerly principal of the Eagleswood 
School, New Jersey, will have charge of Conversation, Composition, and English Litera- 
ture. 

For a circular, address Dr. Dio Lewis, Lexington, Mass. 








TO TEACHERS. 
Union School, No. 2, of the Citv of Beloit. 


The Board of this School wish to inform Teachers, and those desirous of becoming 
Teachers, that a Normal Class will be formed in the [igh School, under the care of the 
Principal, Mr. Alexander Kerr. The Term will commence on the ist Monday in Sep- 
tember next, and consist of 15 weeks teaching time. The examination of those desiring 
to enter, will take place on Saturday, Sept. 3d, at the High School room, in the city of 
Beloit. 

Tuition $7.00, to be refunded to those scholars who pass the examination of the 
Normal Agent. 

Apply to J. BRitTaN, Beloit, Wis., or to ALEXANDER KERR, Rockford, Illinois. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


As Principal and Assistant in a Graded School, by a gentleman and his wife, who have 
had several years experience in grading and teaching graded schools. The best of refer- 





ences will be given when required. 
Apply to Rev. J. B. Pradt, Editor Journal of Education, or address Box 110, Berlin, 
Wis. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PROCURE COPIES AND EXAMINE. 





Ray’s Test EXAMPLES; a new book, embracing over Three 
Thousand carefully prepared practical problems for the slate or blackboard ; 
for Drill Exercises and Review. A book greatly needed by every teacher, 
and should be introduced into every school. Two editions published—one, 
Witnout Answers; the other, Wita ANswWeERS arranged by themselves at 
the close of the volume. 


Evans’ Scnoot Geometry; The Primary Elements of Plane and 
Solid Geometry, for Schools and Academies. <A concise treatise, designed 
for that class of students who have not time to master the larger works, 
The amount of Geometry contained in this volume furnishes the pupil 
ample preparation for the study of Plane Trigonometry and Surveying. e 


De Wotr’s InstRUcTIVE SPELLER AND Hanp-Boox or DeEriva- 
tive Worps: designed to secure a thorough knowledge of the elementary 
sounds, and correct habits of pronunciation and orthography; containing 
Dictation Exercises, and a simple but complete study of derivative words. 
The most thorough, complete, and admirably arranged Spelling Book pub- 
lished in the United States. 


LILIENTHAL AND ALLyn’s OBsEct Lessons, oR THINcs TAUGHT; 
a systematic course of instruction in Composition and Object Lessons. Pre- 
pared by order of the Cincinnati Public School Board, recommended by the 
Teachers, and adopted for general use in the Schools of Cincinnati. Ap- 
proved by the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, and commended by all who 
have examined it. 


Wuitr’s Cxiass Book or GEOGRAPHY; containing a complete 
Syllabus of oral instruction on the method of Object Teaching, Map exer- 
cises, systematically arranged for class drill, and numerous suggestive Test 
Questions for review. The correct pronunciation of all Geographical names 
is carefully indicated—a most valuable feature. 


THe EXAMINER, OR TEACHER'S AID; designed to assist candidates 
for Teachers’ Certificates, in preparing for examination; also pupils, in 
reviewing their studies; teachers, in examining their classes; and Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, in class and drill exercises. A copy of 
this valuable work should be upon the desk of every teacher. 





pax Single specimen copies, for examination with a view to intro- 
duction, sent hy mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents for 
Ray’s Test Examples, without Answers; 30 cents for Test Examples, 
with Answers; 30 cents for Evans’ Geometry ; 15 cents for De Wolf's 
Speller; 20 cents for Object Lessons; 15 cents for White’s Class 
Book; and 50 cents for the Examiner. 


sy, Inberal terms given on books for first introduction. 
Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 
Cincinnati, O. 








THE BEST, CHEAPEST, JOST POPULAR. 





























OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDED. 


RAY’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


pax More extensively used in the Schools of Wisconsin than any others. @@ 





The following extract, from the last annual Report of Hon. J. L. Pickard, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, shows the high estimation in 
which he holds Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, which are officially recommended 

’ for uniform use in the Public Schools of Wisconsin. 


“The books I have recommended below are such as commend 
themselves to my judgment. I would advise their adoption in all 
schools where no uniformity at present exists.” 


Ray’s Primary Arithmetic, or First Book. 
Ray’s Intellectual Arithmetic, or Second Book. 
Ray’s Practical Arithmetic, or Third Book. 
Ray’s Higher Arithmetic, or Fourth Book. 


By referring to TABLE No. 4, page 263, last Annual Report of the 
State Superintendent, it will be seen that Ray’s Arithmetics are more 
extensively used in the schools of Wisconsin than any other Series. 

It may properly be asked why Ray’s Arithmetics are more popular than 
others, not only in the schools of Wisconsin, but in those of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and, indeed, of the entire West and North-west. Manifestly, 
it is owing to their superior intrinsic merit, their tasty and substantial 
manufacture, and their unrivaled cheapness. 


Bae Ray’s Arithmetics will be furnished, for first introduction, in place of other 
Arithmetics not in satisfactory use, on most favorable terms. 

Schools desiring to adopt them, but feeling unwilling to pay full prices for new 
books, and be obliged to throw aside their old ones when only partially worn, 
can, on informing us of the number, name, and condition of the books in use, 
obtain supplies for first introduction, in exchange for the old books in use, at 
satisfactory rates—generally for a difference of from one-third to one-half the retail 
price of the same. 


*,* Single specimen copies, for examination with a view to introduction, sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents for the Primary, 20 cents for the 
Intellectual, 30 cents for the Practical, and 50 cents for the Higher. 


Address the Publishers, 
SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


Cincinnati, 0. 





